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ABStERCT thinking processsfi cf t»iacherii as thei relate to 

classroom planning, juagoent, aecision lakiMg^ an-fl lEaivifiual 
theoritoB or perspectives are exaBinea. Cn the tcpic of planning, it 
is suggestea that teachers a© not seem to icllo« the "rational sodei" 
prescribea in teacher training aaa curricului planning. Rether, 
planning seeaea to begin with the content tc be taught and 
consida rations about the setting in which ttachliig will take place. 
Finaings on teacher juagBent abont stoaents were uiaea on the extent 
to which teachera' juagnents are flejtible aoa leiEponsive to new 
infor^tion. Teachers varied in the accttracy of their prccictions of 
stoaent achievefflent and the weights that thej asiign to factors that 
inflaence their juag men t. The resalts of this stiidy andicatea that 
teacher interactive aecision making cccoiied prliiiaEily at times when 
there were interruptions of the ongoing instructloiial prccesses, ana 
that teachers tenaea not to change the lafitructlonal piocess m 
midstreaB, even when it was going poerlj* leaeher thinking and 
teacher behavior were obserTed as being gutdea ly a s«t cf crganizea 
beliefs, often operating nnconscioBsly, The coniection between a 
teacher's implicit theories and behavior appaared to be Bediated by 
circuistances such as availability of resources, peer InfluMce, aaa 
stuaent ' characteristics. (JD) 
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Research on Taacher Thinking^ 

2 

Christopher M. Clark ana Robert J, Yinger 

A relatively new approach to the study of taaching assies th#t what 
teachara do is affe-ted by what they think. This cagnitive informatioii- 
procassing approach concerns teacher Judgment, decision makings and plan- 
ning. The study of the thinking procasses of teachers--how ti^chers gather^ 
organize, interpret, and evaluate information—is expected to lead to an 
understanding of the uniquely human processes that guide and determine 
taacher bi^.havior* 

This view of teaching developed as a logical outgrowth of approaches 
to research on teaching emphasizing teacher behavior. The teacher behav- 
ior approach eontributad a great deal to our kfiowledge of what teachers 
and students do in classrooms and how ^thls behavior refates to student 
learning and attitudes (see Rosenshlne, 1971|*Dunkin a Biddle, 1974; 
Medley, in press). But if the results of such research are to be applied 
:iy^Innvidual teachers in their classrooms, adaptations will have to be 
made, Each class consists of a unique combination of personalitias , con- 
straints, and opportunities. Teacher behavior that is sensible and 
effectiva In one f.atting may be Inappropriata in a second setting* and 
it is the individual taacher who makes decisions about appropriateness and 



^This paper Is scheduled to appear in Curricula Inquiry , In addition, 
it will ba published in 1979 in Conceptions of Teaching , edited by P.L. 
Peterson and H.J. Wolberg and part of a series on Contemporary Education 
published by the National Society for the Study of Education. 

^Qj^ristophar M. Clark, coordinator of a study on taacher planning, 
is a researcher at the Institute for Ri^'earch on Teaching and an assistant 
professor of educational psychology. Robert J. Yinger is also an TRT rMearcher 
and co-investigator^ with Clark in the teacher planning study. 



defines the teaching sicuatioii. Therefore, if research Is to be put into 
practice—if general case is Co be applied in particular situations— then 
we must know more about how teachers exercise judgment, make decisions, 
define appropriateneas, and express their thouihta in their actions. 

Several metaphors have been used to describe the teacher in this 
view of teaching. The teacher has .bean called a clinical information 
processair (Shulman & Elstein, 1975, Shulman, 19 75), a decision maker 
(Shavelson, 1973; Clark & Joyce, Note 1), a planner (Ylnger, Note 2) , a 
diagnostician (Vinsonhaler , Wagner, & Elstein, Note 3), and a probleta 
solver (Joyce & Harootunian, 1964). Yet, whatever metaphor is used, the 
aental processes that underlie behavior are always the focus of study. 
Research via. this approach often depends upon teachers' self ■^^reports of 
their thought processeB (see for example,, Clark & Peterson, Note 4- Morlne S 
Vallance, Hote 5; Yinger, Note 2; Bussis, Chittenden, & Amarel, 1976) .~ 
These self-reports have bean obtaiMd by a variety of methods ranging from 
questionnaires and inCervlews •« "thinking aloud" procadures in which a 
teacher speaks into a tape recorder while planning and "stimilated re- 
call" techniques (Blloom, 1954; Kagan, Krathwohl, -Goldberg, & Caitipbell, 
1967) in which a teacher views a videotape of his or her own teaching 
and attenipts t&' report on the decisions and judgments made while teaching. 

In addition to t-Wchers' self -reports of various kinds, techniques 
for describing teacher judgment and decision making have been borrowed 
from the psychological laboratory, especially policy-capturing tech- 
niques using tihe lens model of Egon Brunswick (Hramond, 197l| Rappo- 
port & Siffliners, 1973). Attempts have even been made to write computer 
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programs that are modeled on the deCision*t^king behavior of expert 
reading dlagnost lei ans (Baderj Vinsonhalerj Gardner, Wagner, Shu^an. 
ElsteiOj €e Weinshank^ Note 6), 

What have we learned about the raentsl lives of teachers? To date^ 
raseareh in this area has been directed at four topless teacfear plan- 
ning, teadijer jud^ient, teadier interactive decision makings md teachers* 
implicit theories or perspectives. Each o£ these areas will be reviewed 
in turns 

Plannjng^ 

Until recently, the literature on plraaing in education has been 
mainly prescriptive* Many vo limes have been written recomending apecific 
principles for curricultm planning (e*g*5 ^dersons 1956| Caswell 6c 
Cabell, 1935| Gwym, 1943; Krug, 1950| Baylor & Al^anderj 1974), and 
most recent methods t^tbooks include at least one chapter on teacher 
plaMilng. Most of the work In curricultm plaimlng to date has foOTeed 
on a model of curriculum planning first proposed by Tyler (1950) and 
later elaborated by ^aba (1962) and Popham and Baker (1970). This 
model recomends four essential steps for effective plaming^ 

/ 

1, Specify object'ives, 

2, * Select learning activities, ^ 

3, Organize learning activities," 
4- Specify evaluation procedures* 

This model is basically a rational means-ends model in which a planner's 

first task is deciding what is to be accomplished ^ and then selecting the 

appropriate learning activities to accomplish It. Curriculim planning is 

character izad as a task that requires orderly and careful thinking, and 

this model is proposed as a rational and scientific method for accomplish" 

ing such a task (Taba, 1962), , . 



The only departure from this xacional model of teacher planning that 
has been gdvQcatad ts the "integratgd ands^esns model" Czahorik, 1975) 
Buggasted by HacPonald (MacDonald, 1965; HacDonald^ yolfsom, & Earet, 1973) 
and Eisner (1967), They propose that teachers do not begin their planning 
by thinking about objectives and then proceeding to decisiDns about activities 
evaluation, and so forth; rather, teachers first focus on the type of learn- 
ing actl/ity that will be provided for the students. They argue that objec^ 
tivea arise and exist only in the context of an activity, as a result of 
students choosing their own learning experiences and pursuing their own 
objectlvee. Thus, in this model, ends for learning become integrated with 
means for learning, and the specification of goals prior to an activity 
becomes meaningless, 

Though some researchers have long pointed oiit the Importance of looking 
at teacher behavior in the preactive setting (Jackson, 1965), relatively 
few studies have ventured into this domain* Empirical studies of teacher 
planning have only been conducted since 1970, and to date^ the published 
studies can still te counted on one hand, ' ^ ^ 

The first empirical study of classroom planning was done by Zahorlk 
^:(1970), who examlnedShe effect of 'structured planning on teacher classifoom 
behavior. He provided six of his sample of 12 teachers with a partial lesson 
plan containing behavioral objectives and a detailed outline of content to 
be covered two weeks hence. He requested the remaining six teachers to 
reserve an hour of instructional time to carry out a task for the researchers^ 
not telling them that they were going m be asked to teach a lesson on credit 
cards until Just before the appointed time. Zahorlk analyzed^ recorded proto- 
cols of the 12 lessons focusing on -'teacher behavior that is sensitive to 
students" (p* 144). He defined this behavior as "v«bal acts of the teacher 



that paTOitj encouragej and develop pupil's ideas, thoughtSs and actions" 
(p. 144)* Upon examining the protocols of tiie plaiBfters and non-planneifs, 

Zahorik noted that teachers who planned exhibited lass honest ot authentic 
use of the pupil's ideas during the lesson* He connluded from this that 
the tvpical planning model - goalSs activities and their organizatian, 
and evaluat'ion - results in insansitivlty to pupils on the part of the 
teacher, 

Taylor (1970) conducted a study of teacher planning in British secon- 
dary schools directed towards examlalng how teacherp planned syllabi for 
courses (though this seems to be more a study of^ curriculum planning than of 
Individual teacher planning). By means of group discussion with teachers, 
analyses of course syllabi, and the administration of a questionnaire to 261 
teachers of English^ ^^cience, and geography, Taylor came to the following 
general conclusions. The most common theme found across all of the data 
collection modes was the prominence of the pupil; especially his/her needs ^ 
abilities, and interests, followed by the subject matter, aims (goals), and 
teaching m,ethods, in order of importance. In planning for cou^3^ of study ^ 
evaluation was not very important, nor was the relation between one's own 
course and the cuFriculum as a whole* Taylor concluded that most course plan-- 
ning was unsystematic and ''only general" in nature and that most teadhers 
appeared far from certain about what the planning process reqi^res. From 
Che study of syllabi* Taylor found large variation in style, sl^e, and con^ 
tent and concluded that there is little consistency in the role that the 
syllabus plays. . * 

' Through teacher ratings of the importance of various issues in curriculum 
planning and a factor analysis of their responses, Taylor identifte'd four 
primary factors of Interest to his sample of teachers. The results generally 



indicated that, when planning, the ceachers tended to consider, in order 
of importance: l>^actors associated with the teaching context (e.g., 
naterials and reaources), 2) pt-pil interest, 3) aims and purposes of 
teaching, and 4) evaluation conslderatiotis. Rather than beginning with 
purposes and objectives and moving to a description of learninf experi- 
ences necessary to achieve 'the objectives (as the rational plaiming theor- 
ists propose), Taylor fotmd that these teachers began with the context of 
teaching, next considered learning situations, likely to Interest and in- 
volve their pupils, and only after this considered the purposes their 
teaching would serve. Also, contrary to the theorists' ideas, criteria 
and procedures for evaluating the effectiveness, of the teachers' course 
of teaching was an issue of only minor importance. These findings led 
Taylor to conclude that curriculim planning should begin mth the con- 
tent to be taught and accompanyins important contextual considerations 
(e.g. , time, sequencing, 'resources) , followed by cpnslderaftions of pupil 
Interests and attitudes, aims and purposes of the course, learning situa- 
tions to'be created, the philosophy of the course, the criteria for judg- 
ing the course, the degree of pupil Interest fostered by the course, m4 
finally, evaluation of the course. 

Zahorik (1973) continued this line of inquiry by examining the use of 
behavioral objectives and the "separate ends^eans" model of plaiming as 
well as the use of the "integrated ends-means" model proposed by >tacDonald 
(1965) and Eisner (1967). He asked 194 teachers to list in writing the 
decisions that they make prior to teaching and the order in which they make 
thm. He classified these .decisions into the following catfeHortes; objec- 
tives, content, actlvitie,s, materials, diagnosis, evaluation, instruction, 

. and organization. He found that the greatest niaiber of decisions concerned 



pupil activities (indicated by 81% of the teachers) . The decision most 
frequently made first was content (SIX), followed at a distant second by 
.behavioral objectives ,(28%) , . ' . ' 

Zahorik concluded from this study ^ofiat teacher planning decisions do 
not always follow logically from specif Ication of o^ ectlvea and that, 
in fact, objectives are not a particularly Important planning deeislon In 
terms of how often they are used. He also arsued^hat the Integrated ends- _ 
means model does not appear to be a functioning real^v becmuse of the 
ralatively few teachers (only 3%) who began their planning by making decisions 

about activities, ' 

Only recently has research on teacher planning begun to focus on^de- 
scrlb^ng teacher decision making in actual panning situations. .Peterson, 
Marx, and Clark (In press) examined planning iS a labo-ratory situation as 
12 teachers prepared to teach a new instructional unit to groups of junior 
high school students with whom 'they had had no previous contact. These 
units ware taught to three different groups, of eight students on three 
different days. During thelrpUannlng periods, teachers were instructed 
to "think aloud," and their verbal statements were later coded Into planning 
categories such as objectives, materials, subject matter, and process. The 
iollowing results were obtained from this study. (1) teachers spent the 
largest proportion of their planning time dealing with the content (subject 
matter) to be taugt^t, >2) after subject matter, teachers concentrated their 
planning efforts on instructional processes (strategies and activitle's) , 
and (3) the smallest proportion of their planning time was spent on obj ec- 
tlyea.. These findings were consistent with those of Zahorik (1975) and 



Goodlad, Klein, & Associates <1970) and others. The third finding was also 

similar to results reported by Joyce and Harootunian (1964) and by Popham 

and Baker (1970) . " 

Since the Peterson et al. study was conducted in a laboraCory situation, 
with slfudents and materials that the teachers were dealing with for the fiTSt 
time, the results of their study may or may not he generallzable to an actual 
classroom situation. However, a study by Marine (Note 7) in a semi-controlled 
classroom setting, found results consistent with those*o£ Peterson et al. 
Moftne collected written plans for two experimenter-prescribed lessons (one 
.in mathemat-ics and one In reading) taught by the teachers In their own class^ 
rooms to a subset of her students,.. Teacher plans ware analyzed according 
to (1) specif icltV, (2) general format, (3) statOTent of goals, (4) source 
of goal statements, (5) attention to pupil background and pteparation. (6) i- 
dentlflcation of evaluation procedures, and (7) Indlc^loir of possible alter- 
native procedures. Morine/ound that teachers tended to be fairly specific 
and usijan outline forro in their plans, yet paid little attention to be- . 
havioral goals, diagnosis of student needs, evaluation procedures , anH alter- 

native courses of action. 

In a simulated setting, Morine had teachers plan a reading program for 
^T4 new students. The task was designed to identify the kind of information 

.teachers consider inportant for planning a reading program for a school 
■ year. ^ Information was available from cumulative records for each student, 
and tye resulting- plans were analyzed accosdlng to the types of information 
aboot pupils that teachers requested, grouping procedure^ used, and the 
dlfferehtial]|use of materials and support services, ttorine found that, as 
a group, the teachers tended to ask for the same kinds of information, were 
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fairly accurate in identifying the pupils' reading levels, and differed 
little in grouping practices and use of support services. 

Yinger (Note 2) studied teachfer planning by means of a detailed case 
study of the prQcesses invalved In one elementary (f irst-second grade) 
teacber's planning decisions during a five-month period of Instruction. The 
study was designed to address a need for descriptions and theoretical models 
of planning processes and to examine the usefulness of certain decision- 
modeling methods for describing complpx decisions as they occur in field 
settings. To accomplish this, Yinger used the perspectives and methodologies 
of both ethnography and Jnf ormation-processlng psycholagy.' 

The study" Involved two phases* of data collection. In the first 12 weeks, 
approxlmataly 40 full days were spent; obaervlng and recording the teacher's 
actlyities In .both the preactive and, interadtlvQ phasap of, teaching. Also 
durlne this phase', the teacher's planning decisions were recorded as she 

. ■ , ■■ ^ V • 

"thought aloud" during her plannini sessions. During the second phase o£_ 

the data collection, the teacher's planning was investigated through obser- 

. - / - ■ -: \ 

.vatlons of her -behavior in the Teacher Plkhnlng Shell (a simulation, task . 

..developed for this study, see Yinger, note 2 ifor details) ; and in three 

' ■ »' ' ■ ■ - - ' . . 

Judgment tasks examining- her perceptions of students and instructional 

activities. Additional classroom bbservatlons and Intervtews were also con- - 
ducted 4urlng tl^s phased. - ^ ^ \ , 

Two' central aspects of the teacher's planning and Instruction that 
emerged In iinger's study were; planning for instructional activities, and ^ 
the use of teaching routines. Activities were descrlhed as the basic struC- 
tiiral' units of planning and action in the classroom. Thej were self-contained, 
organlgational units functioning as "controlled behavior settings" that were 
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/-shaped and molded hy mm teacher th conforra to her perceptloni and purposes. . 

■ S^ven features of Instructional actiVlties iVare identified and presented a? 
importatit c^slderatlons in plaimW decisions . the features included: ; 

.ti^iocation, structtuie and sequence, d^aHon, participants, acceptable student 
;^ behavior. Instructional moves or routines, and content and materials. ^ 
/' * Teaching routines emerged as'another distinctive feature of the teacher's 
'planning technology. - Much of the planning behavior could be portrayed as^ 
•thtf selection, organlEktlDn. and sequencing of routines d^loped as a result 
r of experle^e. FoSr types of teaching routines We desirlbe^: 
' raitinea. ^instructional routines,^ management routines 1 and Msecu|ive ^lannii« 
: routines : Fictionally, routines) were characterized as methods used to re- 
Vduce the complexity and Increase the predictabilitjr of classroom activities, 
thus .increasing flexibility and effectiveness. - « 

Yinger developed' two models of plaimlni In his s^y^t^ ^rtii first was a 
structural modef of preactlve planning, descrlbl^l pttnulng^at five levels; 
1) ^ar^, 2) term, 3) unit, 'tV weekly, and 5) d&ily. Al each level o| - 
planAli&ithe teacher^ s behavior was described in terms^f planning gpals, 

- ; r - ,j^v J y ' ■ i -f^ ■ -■ '/' ' ' ' , - : ■•• . 

inf^tioiv sources usea^ll pianninff, the form that the plan :tbok, .tod the - ; 

■ ^fetfSerlaMied for j udginj,/pianning effectiveness. This' model was used for j 
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^^t&fyihg dSferent i^es of planning and for propoaing strategic rese, 

. ■ ■ ' ' \, ■ ■ , 

'ThMicond moflel of planning generated Tin thlp study watf a theoretical W 

•model of teache^ planning.. In addition to data collected in thlfl study , - 
■ : ■ ■ , • . ■ ' ■ L '■* — ^' 

tie process model was tesed orf the findings- of other teacher planning studies 

and on' studies of planning in chess, musical. oOmpositldn, art, and' architec- 

tural desigp. Planning declsipna' were characterized by processes CTphaaizing 

problem^f Indlng and ^roblan, Iqrjmilatlon as'well as' problm solving: in con- 
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twrnst to traditiOTal models of plaraiing ^phasizing the statment of 
goals, the spaclfleation of al ternativei , and the choice ^ng altema- 
tiveSp thla modal ^lacad more CTphasis on finding mi developing the 
planning problm and on the design proems, 

Ih^ee stages of plmming were Eepreaented in the plawilfig modal* 
The first stagep problCT finding^ was portrayed as a discovery cycle 
where the teacher goal conceptions ^ her knowledge and ^perlencep her 
notion o% the planning dllfflmap and the materials available for plaiming 
interacted to produce an inltlal^problOT conception worfchy of further 
exploratiDu* The second stage was problra forrauiation and solutioni the 
mechanism proposed for carrying out" this process was the "design cycle," 
In this 'cycle, problm solving was characterised as a design procega in- 
volving progressive elaboration of plms over time. Elaboration, inves- 
tigation, md adaptation were proposed as phanas through wh|.^ plans - 
were formulated. Thfe third stage of the planning models involved imple- 
mentation of the plan. Its evaUiatlon, aiid its: eventual routinlzation. . 
This stage CTpfcaslses^ riie contribution of evaluation md routlni^ation 
to tihe teacher's repertoite of knOTledge anieKperience, which in tufaa 
play a.^Jor^role in-future planning deliberations*^ 
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Teacher Judroent 

Ju4^nt is thought to te W of the toportant cogBltlve preeesAea In 
the fflental life of the teacher. Johnson (1972) deflneB Judpnant as the 
"aaalgMient of an object to a amall aaBber of specified categories" (p. 339). 
Cognitive p»ychologl8ts (e.g/, Newell, ^^W^^ Johnson, 1955, 1972) locate 
Judgment at the end of a sequence of operations within probl«a solving where 
it Is brought to bear In selecting the nos^ proBrf.slng alternatives for 
problim solHtion. ^ This view of jud^ent follows the jurisprudential node! 
of colleeting evidence on all sides of m Issue and vfsl^lng the evidence 
carefully before reaching a conclusion. 

When Is judpient nost Important In teachtog? At this early stage of 
riiareh on teacher thinking an e^lrlcaUy^asea Mswer to this ques^ 
not yet available. Various studies suggast th*t teacher Judgment plays an 
JjnportOTt part In predicting student cognitive and affeetltfe achievement 
(Mari, 1978; Shay^ls^ Cadwell, & Iiu, imr Joyce^ l^rtoe-Ite^^ 
M^air. Note 8), predicting teachers/ uie of ' instriictlorfl 
ee al., 1977). teacker plann^ (YJ^r. Note 2), 

effeet^e teaching (Anierson, 1977), «id selecting ^InstTOCtlonal M^ ' 
(Clark, WUdfong, i Ylsiger, Mote 9). ^It seems likely that teacher Jjidgment^ 
is iisportant in many ©ther contexts as welli the brevity of this list Is 
largely due to the ne^ess of this area cf Inyestlgatlon. m 

Researchers to date have described /mctors tftkin into account by teariiers 
and ihfc relative weights given to these factprs to reaching a j^OTent i 

? (the dud^entip^ceas) . They *ave also imrestlgated ^he jc^^ of teacher 
jud^ents, particularly teacher pwdlctlons of student achlevanent or attl- , 

\ tudes. Finally.1 meitl4dologlcal quest ions y dealing ffeth matters such as how 
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■ teachers use Infomation of vatylng reliability and how varying the amount ^ 
of infonnmtion available affects the Judgment procfeis or Judgmental accuracy \ 

have also been ei^laretf. ^ , 

Anderson (1977) studied the Judgment policies of 164 high school teachers, 
whom she asked to rate 36 dif £ er^t hypothetic.^ descriptions of teachers on 
a'9-point scale ranging from "a very popr high school teacher" to "an out» 
' standing high school teacher." Each teacher rated on. of VIk different sets 
^ of profiles. The sets were varied in ths nmber of teacher characteristics 
• <4, 6, or 8) included In the profiles and in the form of p^sentation of 

these characteristics (verbal statements or n,ffl,ericsl valuab. After rating 
• the profiles, each teacher was asked to (1) rate thtfilmportmce of: each 
. teacher characteristic individually on a i-point scale and (2) rank order . 
the teacher ^characterlB tics* : ^ ^ . 

The teacher characteristics or "cufss" usW^ 
study were selected Mderson on the basis of previous research ewicferning 
teacher ■qiality^Ce.g., Bridges, W«e. Brown, % Greenwood, 1971; Isa^^^^^ 
; McKeachie; Milholland, Lin, Hoefellfer, Boerwald^^^ 1964| Rosenshto^; V 

& Furst, 1971). ~ The cues were; . * 

1. Homework requirements ' . • , ' ' 

'2 Iriterest in iridivldual students 

^ " \ ^ ^ - ' " ■. ' " V 

3, Establishment of objective , v ; „' 

lalrnesB Im gradlnf - - ^ 

5, Knowledge of siAject ^ \ ^ ^ 

6. Clarity, of explanations , 

^^ 7, Encouragement of class discussion * . , ' ' ^ 

^ 8, Inthusiasm . 
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-. Andeirson found that the teacher characterlatica «ost Inpotftant In 
reaching a jadgment; of teacher effectiveness wetes Interest In Individual 
students, knowledge of subject, and clarity of explanations. The charac- _ 
terlstlc least liaportant to these j udgments was homework requirements . 
feachers «ho rated verbal profiles were significantly less consistent in 
their rating than those, who rated numerical profiles. That is, the correla- 
tions between the level of a particular cue and the rating given that P^<^ 
file by a teacher were more stable when teachei's rated numerical profiles. 
The number of cues available did ;i4t^ inf luenctf t^e consistency of teacher 

ratings* ^ ^ 

' ihfei Andei^o4%ompared teachers ' .ratings of the ^ importance of 'cues in 

their o wn Judgment with their actual use of these cues in making J ud^nts, 
she found strong agreem#.%his was especial^ "truei for cues con|ldered 
to be least important, Aamily, ho^ork requirements^ encmiragement of class 
discussion; and eUa^^lwent ^f ^bj.cttvei. For ^ cups consiaer^d tp be: 

' most topor tant , there we^^conslstencies fetwean teacl^r ratings=: ■ 

of cues and iliei/use of -these c&s to Jndgj^ofilesi Enthusiasm, for ^ 
example, w4^ted and" ranked very high, but. when the teachers rated pro- 
files,^^^ characteristics such as toowledgfe- of subject and fairness in 
eradlS/were taken into account more strongly than enthusiasm. This find- - 

\ng inmates that;* when making Judgments, teacheA may base their decisions 
on a policy tiat is --dlf fe^ht from: the polle? th(^ rfepo^ 
f 'a study by Shavelspn et al. (1977) layestlgated-tne seiipitlvlty W ^ 
Wacher Judgment to rt»e reliability of information, received and teacher 
Willingness to revise initial judgments when presented, with 'adaitlonal in- 

' formations One htmdred and sixty-four graduate students in education (105 - 

■ ' ' ^ '■ . . ^ ■ " " ' • ■ ■ ■ • ■ 



of whom were teachers) were given Information describing Mlchaeli a hypo- 
that i^alf if th-grad# student. (Analysis of the datalndicatad that there 
.were no dif fetences between teachers and non-teachers| therefore, wa will 
refer to all participants in this study as teachers.) Three types of Infor 
matlon abou:: tha hypothdtloal student were provided i father's oceupatlonp 
the student's use of time, and the student's ^intelligence. Bach teacher 
was presented with one student description containing either positive or 
negative information from either a reliable or imrellable source. After 
reading ..the information about the sttsdentg the teachers responded to four 
questions that required an exercise of judgments ^ 

/r ^ 1, What Is the probability that Michael will 'get mostly 

' As and Bs m. his r^ort card? . * \ 

2, itf'seiectlng instructional materia 

reading and math at the be^nnlng of the s^aster, ^ r 
_ , what kitids of texts and Instructional aids would fou ^ 
^ prtaarlly u^e? ^ - ^ i s 



a. . Fifth; grade level 

bv Fifth grade lever and/or above 

c/^^ Fifth /grade level and^r balw" 
■ , • , ^ - ^ 4, * ^ , ^ = 

Suppose that durliig a ^th lesson^' you ask Michael a 
qu 

4 



estion and he hsaitated. Would yous 



a. Rephraie the sine quistion In order to clarl^ it^ 
b^ Ask kj^simllar question that is easier to answer? , 
c. Further explain the problem^ then tepeat the same 

question to m.cha^? ^ ^ 

d*A Ask the same, question to another student? 
e^^ Answer the cfwestlon yoifcself ? ? v 

c^4. How^ Important is %t for Michael , that you make a point of 
pr^slngliim every tljme hii -does good work? 



a# Very Important 

b, "Important 

c* ^ Somewhafcimpof tant 

dp Somewhat unimportant 

Sp Not Important at all 
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■.After answering these questions the teachers were given aadltlonal " 
tnf prmatloH' that vatf again varlad systematically as to reliability and pos- , 
itlve or negatiye valence. This additional Inforoatlon concerned academic 
■ability, curiosity, and attitude towards school. The teachfers again answered 
the saae four questions In light of this new Information but without re^er- 
ring , to their " ear life* ' an 'l 
. The taajor finding of this study was _that teachers were sensitive tsj 
reliability of the Information they received and that they revised theln 
Initial predictions of student achievement when presented with additional 
InforMtlon.' These^f^ 

^Kahnem^n (1974) , -(*o reviewed studies that MMutoed the ways in which people 
assess the probabilities of occurrence of uncertain event s o r V4.aues-of- 



untoown quantities. They found that peopll In, general were neither sensi- 
tive to the tellabillty of inforfflatlon nor did- they tend -.to revise Judgments 
after additional information was presented. r . 

Corieernlng the Judgmen^'oif which felnd of Instr-ucClonal mater Jal to se- . 
lect for die hypothetical student, the teacher 'i estimate of tlie student's 
ability a:mK the- teacher's answer to , Question 1) was^ the majer factor ik 
W'kinl this declrttn.V|ioweYeri ifter Additional Information had been given 
Vto ihe teacher", this iudgmerit -waff- significant influenced, by the teacher's 
^' revised estimate of the itudent's ability, by the reliability, and valsMe 
'^of the riei^ informatloh, and/by th# teacher 'b original estfinate of the 

student's ability, / ^ ^ " 

■ ?^Th^liicSrs' answMs to the qOestlons abouft tas true tional moves 
(questioning ind Reinforcement strategies) indicated that there was no P 
systffliatic relationship b^ween fihe descriptions of the" sttident and, teacher 



predictions about their cnm pedagogical behavior. The authors suggest that 
teachers' reaponaes to- these latter two Judgment tasks depended on factors 
not measured in the experiment, such as peraonal preference for teachini ; ■ 
style or philosophy of teaching. ' . 

/ Mondol (Note 10) undertook a study to irtvestlgate the poafllbility of . 
training teachers to modify their judgment policies by using « ^P™ . ■ 
cognitive feedback • (Hafflnond. 1971) coupled with training regarding the 
relevance of various Information sources. Fifty-four teachers in training 
were asked to Judge the likelihood of 108 hypothetical students being in- . 
structional problems in a classroom setting. These student descriptions 
^were developed by presentlhg all possible combinations of five descriptive ^ 
"^Irl^blesT SES. IQ, grades ,^sex, knd consents about student personality.-^ 
lor. each teacher's Judgments,/a multiple regression analysis was conducted 
which produced a measure of the teacherls judgment ".policy" (the. relative 
weights, assigned to each vari^b3^) - Teachers then^particlpated in feedback 
and training sessi^s Wwhich their" J udpnen^t policies and the 'cue variahles 
were discussed. After these sessions, the teachers agtin rated the same - 
set of student descriptions on the same question. ^ . 

Monkol foind significant-changes in those teachers who participated 
" in the tralpins and-f eedback seaslonB as-compared^t^ those^te^hers who.^^ = 
had no training or feedback.' She found that the trainlng^ani^^eedbick 
teachers made fewer deviations from the optit^Kpolitty at which the' train- 
ing was directed thanjlld the control (n-fe.dback/trafnlng) -teachers.- 
This change in judgment policy was largely due io a mor^" equal weighting ^ 
'of the five infoWation sources by the teachers -receiving "training and ^ 
feedback. Mondol concluded from this study that cognitive feedback and ^ 



training can be euceagsfully used to modify jud^ent policies of teaehers. 
Shi furthar eoneluded that if opttaal weighting patterns can be developed 

for Important teachter judpaents, training programs could, be developed to 

^ , .* ' ^ ' \ . . .. . 

facilitate the learning of more effeetlve and efficient deelslon. making* ' 
One of the difficulties in designing studies of tfeacher jud^ent ip 

: ■ -. . . . S 

identifying the cues or features of the objects to be judged that the 
teachers will actually, use In coming to a judj^ent* One approach to this 
problem involves the researcher selecting features based bri his or her ; 
interests^ parlor experience* or review of raplrieal literature dealing, , - 
with the phenomena of Interest* Another approach involves selection of 
cues after informal discussion between the researcher and experienced" judges 
A third approach is represented in a study- by ^ Clark et al* (Note 9) * 
^HerSihthi researchers attempted to Idi^tify the features of language arts 
teachl^ activities that - Influenced telcHl)e judgment about the quality- 
and potefatlal usefulness of ' these activitias* Fourteen ei^erlensed el^^^ 
tary schotfl teachers . examined de|crlptipns bf : 26 langip%e arts ^^ctlvltleB 
in the area of writing taken from a ccmmerclal catalog bf language arts^ 
aetlvltie^*a VThe teachers^rated^each nativity ag highp mediumi^or low in ' 
attractiveness for teaching to their ^clasitooms. Alter rating.all of the. 
activities, the teachers rlreximlrfett^ em^lr^aTCivi^y^Tated^hlgh a^d listed-^ 
the features that contrlWted tb their judgment of the actlvitiy^s 
attractiveness* ; The teachers then repeated this procedure for the activl-* 



' ' " 1. Each activity feature identified by the teachers was 

typed on a 3 X 5 card; 407 of these atatements were - , 

".»'produced; „• V. .' ', . ' _ 

2. Two of the researchers Independently categorized, each 
y of the 407 teacher statenents. 

■ 3. The two researchers compared their categoriM^^ 

' ; ' teacher statements, clarified theiw own policies for 

: categorization, and negotiated a final set ot W^cate- 

. C gorles Into which -all,: 407 teacher statements could be 

'sorted. ' ■ ^ 

The featurei of the language' art, activities Went & led by the teachers : 

as influential in their Judgment are listed in the table below. Thise 
features hav^ been grouped und« four headings: features of acti^rl^s.. ..^ 
that relate ,tp students,, sthe subject natter, the teacher, and th. leai^ii« . 

anvlromaant. \ 4.r .1 ' ' ="^"r - . \ ■ _ . 

. ;^ Tablei , . « i., ^ 

Faatures of Lnnguaie Arts Aetlvlties Identified. ^ 
. , c as Influehces ott Teaebar Jad^ant ^ 

FMtugifr Category > ■ ^^"^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ; 

STUDlfflfa. - i,-:^, . ^ 104 

Hotivatlon and Invol^ ' ; . \ 

Cegnitiye Outcomes ' f/ 

: Mfaetlv^ Outcomes : „ ; . , - 

> SUBJECT MAfTER i^ MATER^ ^ \ " ^ 7 

Difficulty: ;^ ' 

i^i^ ^ Fit wean ipurpoaa and Process ^ - 
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Tanglbla Pifoauct - _ \ 11 

Qlar4^ . s^'^ 

Iptegratlon , 



'" Fi^f with Style 
™7 ^ r-pyaand^ on -Teacher 
^ . ^BaiiWit for Teacher 



11 



ENVIROMffiNT L=J_^ . _ . _ ^ - ,q 

-Flt-^^th-Behavlor- Setting , ^ _ _/«-?L 



Ill this judgment exercise, the teachers moat frequently mentioned 
activity faatures that were related to student behavior. Student ffiotivation 

and involVMent was mentioned most frequently as a basis for accepting or 

. • ' ■ . ■ = • ■ "V ■ . ; = 

rejecting a language arts activity^, fpllowed by features of activities 
thought to ln|lulnce Cognitive or affective student outcomes* * 
In the subject ittatter category of activity ^features Identified by 

. ^ / ^ ^ ' • - ■■ r y . [ . 

teachers^ the feature singled out most frequently was the pstlMted dlffl'^^ 
culty of tha activity/ for that teacher's class. This feature Vs frequency 
of mention ^was probebly Inflated due to the fact thit the language arts 
activities were intended for students In the upper elOTentmry^grmdes, while 
four ©f the teachers taught primary grade students* . 

Half of the activity features that relate Jto the teacher were conc^eraed 
with the match between, the activity descrlptioh and the teacher -a pradicti^n 
of how comfortable he or she would be in executing this artl^ltyVy Theirfe- . 
ma|jilhf features In this category had to do with how difficult the actlvityr 
wooid ffe^to set upj manage^ and evaluate, and whether . th^ activity pr6vl^|4^^^ 
benefit to the teacher in Addition to Its stated purpose* \ ^ ^ 

The.flnal c4t^gpry of features Identified had to do.wlth hw well that ■ 
activity seemed to fit intb the particular classrooto organlMtlon In which - 
the teacher wa^ working* ^For example, soma actlYltles^er€^Jndged~^o bey 
_Bartlcultfrly appropriate for use In learning centers* ' ^ ^ 

^ analysis of the teacher :cotments conceding the four activities 
>r|ltad highest by all teachers '.and :;^he f±va^ctl^ 

that: the activity feature contrlbu^ positive teacher V 

'. • ' - ' ■ - .. ■ . ^ ' ■ ' ' . 

judpients wa^ student motlvatioh and invblvementv The second most f requent v 
influence on positive teacher^ ratings %as difficulty level of the activity. 
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She third 'feature contributing to positive teacher judgments was the fit . 
between the stated purpose of the activity and the process of teaching , 
iin^olved in the activity.' That is, activities rated highest by the ti^achers 
were those high on student motivation and Involvement, low in difficulty, 
and t Dse that were perceived as good' ways to teach ^he content.. In the ; 
case of. the five activities rated lowest, the most powerful influence 
identified by the teachers was the difficulty of the actSrity for students. 
The:second feature that infltjenoed teachers ^ r^ect these activities' was 
the amount of demand that the activity placed on the teacher. That is, ac^ 
tivlties werej^e^ as unattractive If they were seen as too difficult for 
the student« or too demanding for the teacher, 

Mai^ (1978) studied the judgment that teachers exercise when they 
predict cdgnltive and affective student achievement. Twelve experienced 
teachers taught a series of three social studies lessopsjojro^s^o^ 
-^-^^toi^ h school 'students in aqmom^V--*^^^*^^^ teachers had not 
met these students before the teaching episodes began. After each of^htf 
three* 50-mlnute lessons, the teachers made predictlohs of the r^k^ord^^ 
of- their dtudents on botli a cognitive a^iievement ^est and an attitude 1^ 
ventory to be adminlLtered ^mediately after the ^^dj^ 
r^^^-^J^-^EQ^^^FTM^ Aehavlor or 

— other^Sues that they used in making predictions ^uT^Sactrt 

"iterK found that these teachers were not. speicific-ahout the behavioral. 
: cues: onwhich they b^sed their Juagments rtout luture achlevOTent-an47^^^^^.^ 
attltudesl^ The" most frequently mentioned cue was "student participation," 
but kh«a#chers did not identify Qhseryable behaviors from which they . 
'•^f erred stiidelit participation. i . . . 



■!.' 
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Karx al^o found that r.greasloft'^qtiations using the behavioral cues 
Idefttlflad b7 teathers as entering into their JudgnentB were not good . 
predictors Of actual student achievMient and attitude inventory resultfl. ■ 
Thi data on one of the|l2 teachers atudled suggeata that teachar Jud^ents about 
student attitudes may be nore accurate than teacher judgMOts about cognitive. 
achlev«int. lor this teacher, the correlation between predicted student . 
'perfomance on the attitude inveptory and the*attual student performance on, 
the attitude-toward-self scale was .72. Fot all teadhets combined, the _2^^. 
median correlation between teacher predictions and student outcomes was -24 
for achievement and ,35. for attltude-toward-self. '. . ^ 

' Another study of teacher Judgments of students was conducted by Joyce 
^ al-! (Ndte 8) . Ten teachers in the samm elementary school performed a 
pupil , sor^^ctlvitf in which they ^ertf asked to sort cards- containing ^e 
hanes of each of their pupils into wo or more categories.^ The teacherw ' 
were «hen asked to describe the basis on T»hlch pupils were, assigned- to, 
these differejit categOffteB- This procedure was repeated several tlaiea - . 
until the teachers could think of no more categories into, which to sort '^^ " 
-TOelrttudents. This pupil sort technique was, used five tines during the 
school year: in September (at the end of the iEirst day of school) Nov^ber, 

i • "- ' /- ■■■ " . ' -. ". -A _ ' , I . 

January, March,* and 'June. , . ^ ' ; v • 

The categories that were most frequently used by teachers in sorting 
th^r-studenMjrere^ student personality and student Involvonent. Other 
bases W pupil sorts werellroFdrr-fff-^rea^^^ 

Achievement? peer relationsl^ps, student perf ormance^^T-plrtlcidar^activl^ 
^ Id student growth Md pr^^ The high frequency of Student involvementr^ 

: as a basis for the pupil sort is consistent with ^rx's ftodings cited above 
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and tjltli the findings In the Clark et ali (Nete 9) itfufly.. 

> M additional ptocedurfc used In the Joyce et ml. studyj»as_to;^8k the ^ ^ -r 
.teaoiiers-to prediet student eha-of-year paadii^ ichlfv^mt. The teaehersj; , 
^ nade these predictions twice, onc^^ at the end of thtf^fij^t da)r or schbol < ; ; . 
tod onc£^n Novraber.K.fHe'Bwat striking finding from this part of the , , ; 
study was that ttfacpr pTadlctloni of readlpg Recess did not differ sub- ° - 
stantlally between»SeptWttber and, aovepbtr, ^Bven thwgh |he teachers pre- - ^ 
aumably had much more InfOTnation ^bout thelK studWts based onsthree " A^.^JJ 
months of fexperl^nce and the availablkty of diagn%ic readln^test results. ^ 

-• ■ . , . . , . , . . , / , . ■ ■■■■ ■■ . -- ■ ^. , ^ 

This remarkable stability of teacher jua^ents contrasts with findings of . : 

Shaveison et al. (1977) in ^Ich teactiers dJW rfia^^ ^^^^r 
additional Informtion was made' available. : ^j^^^ - ^ ^ 

In predicting end-of-year rpading ^chl teather^ were most 

ajfficurate in their predictions of which Students would be most; successful/' 
teachers were less accurati^ in dlscrlminatlns between s&idents^ who would 

-r-- ' 'i-- ^ — ^ ^ : ■ :,■ ^ ' ■ •■■ ■ ■;■ 

'make mVarage progress and those who" woul^ make belm^ average progress. 
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' Taacher inte ractive Decision Makin g' 

Interaetive decision making raf ers to .those decisions'^^de during the 
act"o£ tMchlng. the teacher is seen as a decision mker who Is^onfltantly 
asBesslng the situation, processing; Inforiatlon about the sltuat^n. ^klng 
decisions ^out what to do ne^ct^ guiding action on the basis of these deci- 
.slons, and observing the effects of these actions on students. The funda- 
mental questioL tmderlying this work Is / "What fraction of teaching Is re- ; 
flectlve and ti^ fraction Is reactive?" It Is thtf anatony of the reflec- 
tive portion o£ teaching that 1^ iriteresting' to res larchera, on teacher inter- 

active declslbn Toaking. ^ ' - ^-^^ " " 

1 ^Ml studlep-of teafihiFltiieractive decision making depend on the 
' teacher 'a, self-report of" the decision made. .The most cotoon method of ob- 
■ -talnlnrthese self-reportlata is S« variation^ ^ procedure In which a ^ 

yidwtape of uhe teacher's teaching perfprmance^ Is replayed to stimulate 
' reckll ot th^ teaching situation. In some studies, only short segments of 

the videotape are replayed^ (e.g. , Clarfe & Eeterson, Note 4) , while in others 
^^TthT^ire^vlSSapns repla^^^ (e.g.V Morlne & Vallancefc Note,5) . In the- 

latter case, the videotape may be stoppeS by the tieacher when he ^ or she ^ ^ 
' r^embers having nade ^ decision. 'or .tl* resiAcher may control the identic 
flcatlon of""critleai incidents." ' In most caftes; a standard' »f questions 
i; asked ^ thfe teacher after the viewing . of each videotap^' segment of inter^ 
• est. The teacher's responses to these questions" are audlRtaped and sub se- 
' quisntly described: either by use of. a;^ding,'^ystem frequency .fiounts, by 
a narrative process description i or both. . , 

The earliest study of teacher interactive decision m^inf Is reported 
= by kark i^d Joyce (Note I) . Marx and Mterson (1975) , :«id' Clark and Peterson 
(mtm 4) J Twelve experienced' teachers taught^ a wfcial studies unit to .three 



a previous study (Berliner. Note 11) as more effective and less affectiye. 
Three major types of decisions were Identified: (1) interchanges (decision? 
relating to instantaneous verhal InCeraction) , (2)^planned activicies (inter- 
active decisions directly related to preactive decisions) , apd (3) unplanned 
activities (decisions to include an activity not originally part of the 
lesson plan). In general, the researGhers found that nearly all of the 
decisions could be categorized as elthar Interchange or planned deciaions 
(approximately 48% in each category) and that there ^as only slight grade 
level Variation in this pattern. 

VJhen responses of more and less effective teachers were compared, no 
significant differences were found. A general pattern obse-rved in all 
teachers' responses was that teachers focused more on the instructional 
process than on student-characteristics or behavLor when commenting on the 
substance (focus) of their decisions. When the considerations and bases for 
the teachers' decisions were referred to, however, the focus changed. In 
th^se instances, student characteristics were more prominwit than instruc- 
tional process considerations. Additional findings in the study were that 
few aecislon alternative s were mentioned by the teacKera^d that references 
to cognitive aspects of the lesson were mote frequent than references to • 
^affective aspecis. - . . ' . 

Marlarid (Ilote 12) studied the interactive thoughts oi six volunteer 
teachers from two schools.' two each at the first, third, and siKth-grade 
levels. Each tekcher participated In two stimulated recall session^; video- 
tapes o£ language arts and mathematics lessons were used> f or the teachers 
of first and third grades, and two language arts lessons were used with the 
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sixth-irade teachers, . '~ 

Marland analyzed the transcripts of , stimulated recall Interviews using 
two different category systems; the first analysis a category system dey.el- 
pped by Marland himself. Each "thought unit" was judged to be in one of 
11, categories I perceptions. Interpretations, prospective tactical dellb- 
eratlons, retrospective tactical deliberations, reflections, anticipations, 
Informatlon-pupil, inf ormatxon-other, goal atatemants, fantasies, and feelings. 

For the second analysis, Marland examined the transcripts for instances 
of psychologically meaningful events including! lieeislons, forfeit decisions, 
deliberate acts, Impulsive acts, cognitive linking, field detachment, ex- 
ternality, internality. principles, beliefs, rules, case-histories, and , 
ihstances of accurate or Inaccurate recall by teachers. , ;■ 

Marland 's results are sunmariEed below under three- headings: Content • 
of Teachers' Interactive Thoughts; Function, of Machers' Interactive 
Thoughtsi-, Individual Differences in Teachers' Interactive Thoughts. 
Concent of Teac hers' Interactive Thoughts „ 

V The teachers stu'died by Marl,and reported thinking 5 about topics and 
events in the present, past, and^^uture. Present events included student 
be'havlor, teachers' interpretations of student behavior, and the teachers' 
own affective states. Teachers' thoughts About the past Included reflections, 
on past events? in a lesson and retrieval .from memory of factual Information; 
thought to be useful in a lesson, such as' personal^ information about par- 

"ticular students, curriculum content, principles of teaching, and beliefs 
about children. Teachers' thoughts about the future Included tactics to 
be used next, predictions or visualizations of directions the lesson might' " 
take, expectations for student behavior, and. student learning objectives. . 



Interacciye thoughts moat frequently reported by teachers ware prospe tive 
tactical deliberations (20.3%), refleotions (18.8%), perceprLor.s (15.6%), 
interpretatloQS (11.9%). an/ anticipations (8.7%). Interactive thoughts 
concernlns Inforraetion-pupil, inf ormatlon-other , and feelirg accounted 
for 5 tb 10% of the thoughts reported. Relatively few thoughts were reportad 
in the remaining catfegories of tactical deliberation retrospective, goal 
statement, and fantasy. . ', 

The Function of Teachers' Interactive Thoughts ■ 

Marland's data on the functions of teachers' interactive thoughts in- 
.dicate that four functions account for the majority of the cases; (1) cor- 
recting or adjusting the lesson when it is not going smoothly, (2) dealing 
with parts.-of the lesson that are unpredictable in principle (e.g., prompt- 
ing a student who gives a partial answer), (3) regulatln^^ own behavior by 
reference to certain principle's of teaching, ahd (4) adapting instruction 
to indivi4ual students. Conspicuous by their absence from the teachers' 
protocols weje four other possible functions of teachers' interactive thoughts 
teacher self-monitoring, checking of the accuracy of teacher Interpretatons 
Qi student behavior, consideraLlon of alternative teaching tactics, and ; 
optimization 6£ Instruction. Teachers rarely gave any consiaeratJ.pn to 
their own teaching ityle, its effectlveriess, and impaGfc on students. They, 
tended to- ope/ate on the basis of hunches and Intuitions about student cog- 
nitive and affectivfe states rather .than treating" first impresslofts (as hypo- , 



theses to be t 



tested by further pbservation or direct questions. Teachers 
did think about tact leal moVe& to be made in a lesson , but usually without 
considering alternatives* FiWlly, the teaQhers tended not to think about 
ii^mproving an Instructional situation except when it was going poorly. ; 
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Individual ■Differences and Teachers' Interact ive Thoughts 

An intriguing relaCior.3hip between the teacher individual differenca 
measure and Daachers' self -reports of Interactive thoughts was that one 
teacher (cKaracterized as having an abstract belief system) wns more open 
to making adjustments tc expectations held for students compared to the 
remaining five teachers (all of whom were characterized as having concrete 
belief .systems) . There were no other systematic relationships between 
teacher information processing and teacher presage and contextual variables. 
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Teach ers' Implicit Theories 
Because much of the Judgment and decision tnaklng that teachers exercise 
follows £*OT Interpretations of their experiences, it Is toportant to study how 
teachers make sense of their world. The study of teacher thinking, is chased 
In -part on the assumption that. In creating a problem space, the teacher 
refers to a personal perspective (Janesick, Note 13). an Implicit theory 
(Snow, 1975), conceptual system ^ (Duffy , Note 14) , . or belief system (Brophy 
& Good, 1974) about teaching and learning. Thus, the teacher defines' such 
things as the elements of the classroom sitnatlon that are most Important, 
the relationships among them, and the order in^whlch they should be con- 
sidered. , (Among researchers, these various ways of characterizing teachers' 
conceptuar bases carry slightly different meanings. ^ For the purpose of 
this review we have chosen to use the expression "teachers* Implicit theories" 
to refer to this collection of research, and several different resear^ 
approaches will be discussed. ^ 

Janeslck (Note 13) used an ethriographlc approach (Wilson, 1977) to dert^w, 
describe, and validate the description of t .a perspective of a single slxth- 
geade teacher in whose classroom she becaa-, a participant-observer for 
seven months. Exfensive field notes based on classroom observations and 
teacher intervlews^werr anal^ied weekly to luild and define a description 
of the teacher's perspective^ According to Janeslck, a perspective is a 
reflective, soclally-dekved^nterpretatlon of • that whichjhe teacher. en-^ = _ 
.jcQunterai^thls lnterpretatlon\hen se^^s as a b^is for the actions he or 
she'^construtts. It^ is a combination of beliefs and behavior contlnuarLy 
modified by social interaction that enables the teacher to, make sense of . 
his or her world, interpret It, and act ratlontaiy within it. 
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Janesick found that the perspective of the teacher she^udled_ceuld . 
be characteriaed by Ms concern for creating a stable and cohesive group 
and maintaining that group. The teacher nade plans and Interpreted events 
in terms of their impact on the "groupness" of , the class. Most classrooiD 
■^ctivltier were group activities; the teacher considered, himself to be the 
leader of the group and defined his role accordingly^ He modeled and em- 
^hasized cooperation and respect for other group members and he designed » 
.activities that generated a high level group consehsus. 

A more focused approach to studying teachers' implicit theories has 
been takk In the subject matter area o| reading. Duffy (Note U) and 
his colleagues had approklmately 350 teachers engage in a Proposition Sort 
exercise In which they sorted 36 propositions about reading and reading 
instruction into five categories ranging- from "most like me" to "least like 
me." These propositions were drawn from an analysis of the literature on 
reading. The analysis revealed five major conceptions of readirigi basal 
text, linear skills, natural language, interest, and integrated whole. 
An addltionaa category of confiised/frustrated was added, cAnd six propositions 
consistent with each of these conceptions of reading were generated. 

Prom among th^ 350 teachers n*ho completed the, Proposition Sort epter^^^^ 

else, 37 teachers manifested clear and strongly-held belief sptems about 
reading., A variation of Kelly's Role ^oncept^Repertory^TestlMlEJest^ 




clearly '.their conceptions of ^iading. 
" in the second phase gf tlis study, eight teachers who evidenced strong 
belief patterns on the proposition sort exercise and the REP Te|t were 
observed teaching or 10 different occasions. Ethnographic field notes |nd 

h ■ ■ ■ ' ' 
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post-obsefvation interviews were used to detefmine the extent to which Che 

teachers' instructional behavior reflected their conceptions of reading. It 

was found that^ . , 

Only four teachers consistently employed practlcaa which 
directly reflected thslr belief s| these included two teachers 
who/had structurjed belief s (basal/linear /^skills) ^ a 
teacher who had an eclectic viewj and one of the teachers 
having an unstructured belief system (natural Imguage/ 
interest/ integrated whole) . Of those whose practices 
dUd not reflect their beliefs, two of the teachers haying 
strong unstructured belief systems were found to be ' 
smuggling elements of unstructured practices into to 
administratively-^ imposed progrM rafl;ecting k structured^ 
view* Two other teachers holding unstructured views, 
however^ did not consistently reflect their bellefsi one 
of the teacher g employed practices which ^ to a large degree, 
were counter to the unstructured belief system. she espoused, 
while a second teacher operationallied unstructured beliefs 
only some of the time with some pupils and some activities. 
(Duffy, Note 14 pp* 780) \ ^ 

In the study by Marland (Note 12) described in the section on teacher 

t ^ - , - i ■'' ...... 

Interactive deqlsion making, one of the analyses of the sttoujtted recall ' 

protocols Indicated that teachers referred to certain principles of teaching 

when eKplainlng their classroom behavior. These principles of teaching appear 

to serve the/same function as. what we hive /called Implicit theo£iaB« 

Marland data yielded five principles of teaching that seemed to 'prof oundly ^ 

influence teacher behavior or were mentioned by at least two of the ai3c 

teachers studied: the principle of eompeneatlonS the principle^ of strategic 

leniency, the principle of power sharing, thft principle of progressive • 

checking* and the principle of suppressing emotions. • 

^^^he principle of compensation representa kn attempt on the part of the 

teacher to discriminate in favor of the shy, the intrpverted, the low ability 

groups and the culturally impoverished. Two of the four teachers who applied 
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this principle were grade one teachers; this principle figured less profflln- . 
ently in the explantions of teacher* of higher grades. •, ■ 

' The principle of strategic leniency is a variati6n of the principle of 
compensation. Strategic leniency refe?s to a teacher's tendency to ignore 
inf ractidns of classroom rules by children who the teacher regards as v.. ' 

needing special attention. . • 

The principle of power sharing involved the teacher using the infprmal 
peer power structure to Influence students. In this way, the teacher was 
seen as sharing both responslbiUty and authority with cartialn studenti7^ 
That is, the teacher would selectively reinforce the good behavior of stu- 
dents who sh9 percelvk as class leaders In order to use their Influence 
on their peers as an Instr^jment for classroom management. 

The principle of progressive checkihg involved periodically checking 
progress, identifying problems, and providing encouragement . for lowi ability - 
groi^p students during seat .work. In addition to the direct aBsistance pro- 
vided during this checking, the teacher who utllizad this principle also^ 
reasoned that she was providing stimulus variatldn for students with short, 

^ ■- 'f _ * 

attention spans. " ' ^ . .__,„„„,,, 

The principle* of suppressing emotions was derived from teacher reports 

■i ■ - 

that they conscidusly suppressed, the emotional feelings that they we^e 
experiencing while teaching. This principle was evoked because of the belief 
that, if they expressed their feellngs^jid emotions. It might overly excite 
the students and encourage them to express their own- feelings and emotions,: 
thus creating a management problem'. ■ • 

A fourth apptoach to character izlng teachers' implicit theories Involves 
the use of the clinical interview. Bussis et al. (1976) interviewed 60 
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elAentary school" teachers who were attempting to Implement open or informal 
approathes to instruction. The objective of the study was to investigate 
understandings and perceptions regardlTig curricula, children., and the 
working environment. L-ch teacher was interviewed for approximately two 
and one-half hours. Tf anscrlptions of the interviews were coded using a" 
coding system develop^^for this purpose. ■ . 

Id interpret the teachers' 'understanding of currlcul™, the researchers 
grouped the teachetfs Into four groups that were characterized by different 



"curriculim construct systems." Group one,- which included 12% of the 
teachers, was characterized as having "grade -level. facts and skills" as a 
dominant priority • there was also little avidince of experlement or change 
in the curriculum.* Group two Ccomprising 22%- of the teachers) - also exhib- 
ited Tgrade- level facts and skills" as" a dominant priority, but tjiere was 
much more evidence of change in their experlmerftation with the ctirriculim. . 
Whereaa the curriculim construct systems of the fieachers in group one • 
appeared to be firmly set. the construct systm in group two aeeaed to be 
less established and there was more CTphasis on student involvCTient. For 
group three (39%), "grade^level facfs and, skills" was an expressed ptiovl^ 
but nbt the dominant one. Broader firlorlties domlnat^, and there was more 
evidence of a potentiilly rich curriculum. Group four, compris^g 25% of 
tht teachers* showed little evidence of preoccupation with. "g^de-level facts 
and skills" and waB oriented tovjard more comprehensive priorities. ; :;u 

Findings, about teachers' understandings of children were |i^rized. 
under three headings i Children's Needs and Feelings, Interests and Choice, 
at^ Reciprocity in Socd^^teractioh. T^y grouped the teach«s .into four 
orientations on, the question of children's emotiohal needs and feelings: 



Needs and feelings are only . remotely perceived and lacV. 
-reali ty ( 3 0% - 



B. Needs and feelings are ^rceived as real and their 
presslon as desirable, but they are also seen to be in 

" . ^ conflict with learning (15% of the teachers). ■ ^ ^ 

C. Tha expression of needs and feelings is seen as a ^ 

" necessary conteyf for learning (321 of the teachers). 

D. The expression of needs and feelings is^ seen as inte^^^ 
to and inseparable from the learning process C33f. of the 

„ t-iachers) . , 

Itf ahaiyiing teacher responses to questions about student infrerests 
and student choicu, Bussis et'al. again grouped- teachers. according t| 
four orientations: Orientation A teachets (20%) dld'not talk much about 
children's interests or-chSices; These teachers tended to use sex-role' 
stereotypes in the cases in which they did discuss interests (e.g., 
boys are Interested in, science) . Student choice was^very limited. 

Teachers in orientation B' (30%) Relieved that worthwhile learning 
did occur when children pursued their interests, but ituaent choice was % 
only peroitted within elective areis of the curricula, and not within the 
core subfect matters. Student interest was seen as Bynonyapus with enjoy- 
Jnt. Choice was seen as^a process of selection from among a opportune 
Itles presented by the teacW. As with thos* oriented toward group A, 
these teachers thought about interests and choice In terms of sroup pro--. 
eeusitiea.(e.g.V the Interests of f if th-^«r.de boys) rather than as indlvldr 

ual traits or states* ' , . ^ 

OrlMtation. C teachers (22%) dlfferetf from Orientation B teachers lia 
that they thought about intere*ts and choice in terms of Individual patterns 
rather than group propensities arid they were concerned wlth^nterest and 
choice in the tore curriculum areas of reading and math^tics as well as in 
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the elective areas. ' They saw studenc interescs as manipulatable by the 
teacher and easily Influenced by factors external to the student luch as 
peer pressure or the attractlvenesB of materials. They accepted the expres- 
sion of student Interest at face value without probing to discover th4 ' 
meariini of a particular expression of iirterest. Student choice «as seen; 
both. as a process of selection from amons alternatives and an opportunity 
for the ■student to exercise responsibility to follow through on bis or her 

choice, ■;. 

Orientation D teachers (28%) assunied that interest is a qudlity of all 
children arid that there is continuity and strength in this interest. Teacher 
observation and inquiry w^re seen as means of bringing out student interests. 
Their perceived responsibility wa.s not to create interest hht to Identify 
the interests already held by students. , Interests were not thought of as 
needs to be satisfied, but rather as useful starting points for investigations 
into all parts of the curriculum. Extending Interests beyond their initial 
expression was an%mportant learning objective for these teachers. Their - 
notion tof student choice was of a continuing process of children evaluating 
mB directions in which pursuit of ^helr interests were taking them. These ^ 
teicjiers believe.it is important to heip" the student , focus on the skill of 
aaklng good c4ices^the process of extending his orjher interests, includ- 

X Ing 'the chqlce of not extending a particular Interest. 

. Finally, Bussis et al. grouped teachers Into four orientations with A 
regard to their beiiefs about the role of socialUnteraction among ch^dren^ 
Orientation A teachers\l8%) reported that Interaction among students 4s 

. generally not sighlficant for learning.; Orientation B teachers (5%) b^^^^ 
children's social irfteractlon as potentially^dnterf «ring with learning. 
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of children instructing, one anothe'r (e.g,, as peer tutors) or as a procegfl 
of learning socially accepted norms for behavior. Orientation D teachers 
(40%) perceived interaction as a prpceas of children learning from one 
another in. both the cognitive and social-emotional, domains. 

. Based on the categorization of the teachers' responses to the working 
environment section of the interview, the researchers rated .the tekchers on 
the compleKlty of their views about other adult roleS In institutional poli- 
cies and the initiative they seemed to be taking "in the deveropment of-'work- 
ing relationships. They found that ^n most every School the aides and 
parents were much more salient in the teachers' thinking 'than were the prin- 
cipal and school. Ratings of initiative 'for the development of working re- 
lationships was highest for aides and parents and lowest for- school adminis- 
trators, with ratings for the development of a working relationship with 
' other, teachers fallk^ somewhere in between. A comparison dt the teachers' 
views of the adult-as-resource and the child-as-^esource suggested, what the 
tresearchers refer to as a pyschological consistency in^king about aduUs 
and children. For example, -eacfters who saw t.o resSuJ^e' value in children 
also had low:mean ratlnis on development of working relationships with'other 
adults, and the majority, of teachers who saw high resource value In chil- 
dren also gave a high rating to development of adult resources / Bussis et 
. al. concluded from these findings that construct Systems regarding the devel 
^opment of human resources embrace both beliefs about children and beliefs 
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Coticlusiona 



■ The studies reviewed In this chapter are in the vaniuard of the approach 
to research on teaching that /emphasizes teacher thinking. Many of these 
studies raise. more- qnestlons about method and substance than they answer. 
Yet we have made some progress in learning about the mental lives of teachers. 

On the topic of teacher planning, the available literature, suggesti t|iat 
teachers do not seem to follow the "rational model" that is often prascrlbed 
in teacher training and curriculum planning. In particular, the teachers. ^ 
studied neither began nor guided their planning In relation to clearly . 
specified objectives or goals, lather, teacher planning seems to begin with 
the, content to be taught and considerations about the setting In which 
teaching will take place. The focus then shifts to studenn involvement : as > 
a process objective. The activity, rather than t'ne objective, seems ttf be 
the unit of planning. Yinger's model (Note 2) iurther proposes that plan- . 
ning is the progressive elaboration of a major Idea, In contrast to the 
development of a number of alternatives and the selection of the optlinim 

alternative from this set, 

^Research on teacher planning should focus on more representative field 

dtudiea of the planning process/'to complement description and analysis of 
teacher planning in higlily coptrolled laboratory settings. Beyond this, - • 
there ±s a need for research on the psychology of planning, as well as de- ^ 
scrlptlonof the process. At this time we know very little about why teac^ere. 
•plan,- how /teache-r planning behavtor changes with experience, and whether 
indlvldiial difieMnce variables Influence the quantity and' style of teecW 
planning. >^^Pinall^, there is ^ need for research on the relatiortahlp bej%en ; 
planning and subsequent action. This last -question - is perhaprf the most . , 
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prmlsing point of contact between research' on teabhei? thitfKing and teaching 
affectlvanesg. It Is here ^l:hat tKe outcomes , of planning * both' in tema-'of 
oifgantEJjig, clfaesroom Interaction for the teacher and in influencing stydent ^ 
involveTOftfe^nd learning can be seen. ' ' ? , . ' ' ^' ' 

ThK findings about teacher judgment are less clear-^cut than those about 
teacher^ planning; The^ smair tiiMaber of teacher=^utfgtaent studies yield results - 
that ^are often very' rich in the information they pf^vide about a specific judg 
mint task! but , tha uniqueness of these tasks prevents us from making general 
. Statements about teacher judgment, ThetStudles of teacher judgment reviewed 
hare involve teachers making judgmwts about students^ (Mondol^ tfote 10; - 
Shavelson etal., 1977| ^and Joyce et al,* Note 8>^teachers (Anderson^ 1977), 

V and materials (Clark et al*. Note 9)* The evidence is mixed dri the ext. 

■ to which' teachers' judgments are flexible and respoMive to new informationv \ 
It^itf clear that 'teachers vary in thjs accuracy of their predla^d^on^ of ^ . 



studenfr achievement and the weights thajt they assign to factors that Influence 
their judmei^^. Mondol'i study suggests that training'^ can be used to change - 

^'teachers- judgment policies* , ^ t: 

" For future research on teacher judgmetit to be useful in^^policy and traip.^ 
ing^ decisions, a gr^aatertmimber and variety of studies is ^r;iqulredv^^ studies 

'df^teacrier jud^^nts about studehtSs curriculim roaterlalsv and other Imppr- \ 

tant aspects of the classroom eriviromiient. Once, a suffieiept nimber of sUch 

.^.v.- .• .. - Ti-. ■ . - 1 . . ■ ■ ■■ ■ - ^ ' i" ■ ^ • ; ■■ 

Studies ^is aval lab le* wa; will be able to make mors genrfral statements about , ; 
the^jud^ent process in each of these domains and. suggest more, systematic . 



eihd'rffeccive judgment strategies in these areasi^^ / , - 

^The' sftucr^es" of teacher interactive decision m^i^g reviewed;herrVef lectj 



a\ series of-^refd 



Eih«haits in the method of. collectfite data abouft sfch.'decljijtefiijiS^I 



^ihe method of conducting s.tlmuiated recall interviews has changed f ronj- us^ng 

i very sTxort, ' randomly-selected videotaped segments, ^nd asking 'a standard set 

- of questions 'aboutti each segment to reviewing a videotape In Its entirety 

fekntf giving the^ teacher control over when to »top the tape and what kinds, if 

. tfental processes to focua- on. Another triend 'has been to move from' the lab- , 

. oratory situation to the real classroom; Both, or these developments ^ have 

made the problems of data reducLlion and analysis more chai^ehglng, hut have 

also Inc'reased the representativeness of the situations under study, - 

- ^ The f(p^ flndiiigs available IndJ^Mte -tlmt taacher^^ ta^ 

-making ©ecurg primarily at ttaes when there art^ Ihtsriuptione pf^he ongpta^ 

lnstructi©nal proceeg by atwientB. The teachers ^studied seCT to be moni- 

toiiiig etudra^ Im^elvement as their primary Index of emoothneas of the 1^^ 

structional prooeas* Whan Ihterruptiona occurred.t teaahera oaca^ 

K ^ . \ . : --^ ......... • - - 

donalderad altarnativea but hardly ever Impleinanted thoae, alt^atiyesy That 

ii, for varloTO 'reaaohSj teaehr ra teSd not to change the instructional -^xo-^ 
cess in Tnld--s£rem, everi when it is goin^ ^poor]^. 

The literaturl!"Sfeh.igac^r^^ la morp e^ec^o than the 
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other material reviewed in the chapter* r There «pp 

aen^us, but the; comion thread, in these studlea is the belief th^teacher . ^ 
th^'ing and teacher Bfha\rior are guided by ^a set of organleed belief&^pf ten 
• oMrfttlng'unconsciougiy. The study by Duffy (Note 14) suggests that the 
^'«Mection between a teacher's implicit theory and hla or h/. behavior Is. 
ialatkvely loose one mediated by cireras#ncea^^^^ ' lilablllty of 

t""^' rasour^b; peer influence, and student character letica. More research is 
required on the relationahlp between teachar tapllclt theories and teacher 
' perceptions p Information processingj and; behavior. ; 
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■ . RftsMrchers on tekcher thinking have made a promising start toward 
■ <mds«ttodlnr the .reasons why tiachers behave ai- they do. This undersAnd- 



:irie:rt«mid gtow ana develop ashore resea«h of this kind is doneijha most ^ 
excising possibility Is that research on teacher thinking .th^ ' i 

eonaerns uf researchers on Inst 

researcher* on curricula ank materials. All of these cincems come togethet 
m the fflindi o£ teachers as they make the Plana, judgments, and decisions 
thkt iuide 'their 'behavior. Indeed, the thinking at teachers m7 the 
strategle^esearch; site ;that yields thk ilrst pr«=tical theory of insfrnc- ^ 

..">., . . . . . _ ~ 
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